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A STITCH AND A LIFE. 


ONE stitch dropped as the weaver drove 
His nimble shuttle to and fro, 
In and out, beneath, above, 
Till the pattern seemed to bud and grow 
As if the fairies had helping been ; 
And the one stitch dropping pulled the next stitch out, 
And a weak place grew in the fabric stout. 
And the perfect pattern was marred for aye, 
By the one small stitch that was dropped that day. 


One small life in God’s great plan, 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may, or strive how it can, 
To alter the sweep of the infinite whole ! 
A single stitch in an endless web ; 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb ; 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads have crossed ; 
And each life that fails of the true intent, 
Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant. 


—Susan Coolidge. 


From the British Friend, Glascow. 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 
Tue Princess Elizabeth, Palatine of the Rhine, Ab- 
bess of Herwerden or Herforden, in Westphalia, and 
who was without doubt one of the most distinguished 
women of her time, was the eldest daughter and third 
child of Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James I. of 
England, and wife of Frederick V., the unhappy 
King of Bohemia. She was born at Heidelberg, on 
the 26th of Twelfth month 1618. Scarcely a year 
after her birth, the youthful couple, whose marriage 
in London had been celebrated with such extrava- 
gant pomp and ceremony, spurred on by their own 
ambition, and urged by the encouragement and ad- 


vice of the English Court, accepted with every mani- afterwards joined the Reform Church, and founded a 


festation of delight,the offered crown of Bohemia. 
Their triumphs here, however, were but short-lived. 
Before a year had passed, Frederick was exhorted by 
the Emperor of Austria, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, to surrender his crown within a month. 
Palatinate was invaded by a hostile army under the 
Marquis Spinola, and Frederick and his queen, in 
spite of repeated assistance from England in the form 


both of supplies and men, were forced to flee to the | 
It was here that the youth of the Princess | 


Hague. 
Elizabeth was passed in quiet retirement with her 
parents, who surrounded themselves in their minia- 


ture court with some of the brightest intellects of the 


day. The Princess’s education proceeded with rapid- 
ity. Besides the classics, she acquired six different 
languages, and from René Descartes, the most dis- 
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tinguished philosopher of his time, she received in- 
struction in mathematics and science. She remained 
all her life long his zealous disciple, with whom he 
frequently corresponded, and to whom he afterwards 
dedicated his Principiz Philosophiz, declaring she 
was the “ miracle of Northern Europe, and the only 
person capable of understanding his writings.” For 
which latter statement something may be credited to 
the partiality of a master for his favorite pupil, es- 
pecially one so distinguished in gifts and in station, 
and who, moreover, had early manifested such decis- 
ion of character that at the age of 16 she had firmly 
declined a marriage with a distinguished suitor be- 
cause he was a Catholic. 

Misfortunes fell thickly upon the head of the 
Queen of Bohemia. Ruined in estate, and a widow 
with a large family still unprovided for, the execution 
of “her dear and only brother,” Charles I., was a 
blow from which she never recovered. She had long 
been unable to provide a home for her two elder 
daughters, who after they were grown up lived but 
little with her. Her eldest son, Charles Louis, who 
succeeded on the death of his father to the Palatin- 
ate, was most unfortunate in his marriage, and was 
unable or unwilling to render his mother any pecu- 
niary assistance ; but after she had long resided in 
most unwilling dependence in his court at Heidel- 
berg, he procurred for his eldest sister Elizabeth the 
appointment as Abbess of the well-endowed convent 
of Herwerden or Herforden, in Westphalia. 

Elizabeth had made the acquaintance in early life 
of Anna Maria von Schurman, who lived in Utrecht. 
This lady at 15 was a prodigy of learning, and has left 
writings in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Requiring 
something more than study to nourish her soul, she 
had now become attracted to the teaching of De La- 
badie, a Frenchman educated as a Jesuit, but who 


sect called Labadists, whose doctrines in many re- 
spects bore strong resemblance to those of the early 
Friends. 

To both of these persons Elizabeth extended her 
protection and friendship, inviting them with their 
followers to take up their abode at Herwerden. Her 


acquaintance with the Labadists led to a correspond- 


ence with the English Friends, more especially with 

Penn, who while still unknown, addressed her along 

epistle, afterwards printed in pamphlet form, to 
which the Princess returned the following reply : 
HERFORD, 2nd of May, 1677. 

This, Friend, will tell you that both your letters were 

very acceptable, together with your wishes for my obtain- 

ing those virtues which may make me a worthy follower 


of our great King and Seviour Jesus Christ. What I have 
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done for His true disciples, is not so much asa cup of cold 
water ; it affords them no refreshment; neither did I expect 
any fruit of my letter to the Duchess of Lauderdale, as I 
have expressed at the same time unto Benjamin Furly. 
But since Robert Barclay desired I should write it, I could 
not refuse him, nor omit to do anything that was judged 
conducting to his liberty, though it should expose me to the 
of the world. But this a mere moral man can 
reach at: the true, inward graces are yet wanting in your 
affectionate friend, ELIZABETH. 


derision 


Penn had visited De Labadie when in Holland in 
1671, and he says in his Journal that he perceived 
“the airiness and unstableness of the man’s spirit; 
and that a sect-master was his name.” Barclay and 
Benjamin Furly also visited the Princess in 1676, and 
recommended to her the views of their body as being 
a “nearer and more certain thing than the utmost of 
De Labadie’s doctrine;” and later on, two good wo- 
men from Amsterdam paid Elizabeth a visit of love. 
The way was therefore well prepared for Penn to 
visit her the following year, and in his “Journal of 
Travels in Holland and Germany” he gives an inter- 
esting account of a series of interviews held with the 
Princess and her companion, the Countess Hornes. 
For he says, referring to the influence of De Labadie 
and the ill odor encountered for their sake: “ Now 
it seemed to us great pity that persons of their qual- 
ity in the world should so willingly expose them- 
selves for the false Quaker, the reprobate silver, the 
mixtures; and that they should not be acquainted 
with the life and testimony of the true Quakers.” 

Upon leaving Herwerden, Elizabeth pressed them 
warmly to return that way after they had ended their 
travels in Germany. This was accomplished, and on 
arriving at Amsterdam, Penn received the following 
letter from Elizabeth, in answer to his from Mann- 
heim, of the 25th of Sixth month, 1677: 


14th September, 1677. 

DEAR FRIEND,—I have received your greetings, good 
wishes, and exhortations with much joy, and shall follow 
the latter as faras it will please our great God to give me 
light and strength. I can say little for myself, and can do 
nothing of myself, but I hope the Lord will conduct me in 
His time, by His way, to His end; and shall not shrink 
from His fire ;—I do long for it; and when He assures my 
ways, I hope He will give me power to bear the cross I meet 
therein. I am also glad to hear the journey hath been pros- 
perous, both in the constitutions of your bodies, to with- 
stand the badness of the weather, and in the reception you 
had in Cassel, Frankfort, and Krisheim. Nothing surprised 
me there, but the good old Dury, in whom I did not expect 
so much ingenuity, having lately written a book, entitled 
“Le Veritable Chrétien,” which speaks in another way. I wish 
to know what reception you have had at Fredericsburg 
{from her brother Charles Louis, whom Penn was anxious 
to see as to the oppression by taxes of Friends at Embden, 
but who was absent at the time of Penn’s visit], and if this 
find you at Cleve, I wish you might take an occasion to see 
the two pastors at Mulheim, who do really seek the Lord, 
but have some prejudice against your doctrine, as also the 
Countess there. It would be of much use for my family to 
have them disabused ; yet God’s will be done in that. and 
all things else, concerning your loving friend in the Lord 
Jesus. ELIZABETH. 

P. S.—Let both your friends and companions receive my 
hearty commendations here. 
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Fox wasalso of the party; but he remained in 
Amsterdam, and contented himself with sending by 
his step-daughter, Isabel Yeomans, a letter to Eliza- 
beth, dated the 7th of Sixth month, 1677, to which 
she replied as follows :— 


“ DEAR FRIEND,—I cannot but have a tender love for 
those that love the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom it is given 
not only to believe in Him, but also to suffer for Him. 
Therefore, your letter and your Friend’s visit have been 
both very welcome to me. I shall follow their and your 
counsel as faras God will afford me light and unction.— 
Remaining still your loving friend, 

“ ELIZABETH. 

“ HERFORD, the 30th of August, 1677.” 


One otier letter from the Princess must be here 
transcribed as showing the terms of friendship sub- 
sisting between William Penn and herself. Indeed, 
the passage occurs in one of Penn’s letters to her :— 
“Thou hast taught me to forget thou art a Princess.” 


“ HERFORD, the 29th of October, 1677. 

“ DEAR FRIEND,—Your tender care of my eternal well- 
being doth oblige me much, and I will weigh every article 
of your counsel to follow as much as lies in me; but God’s 
grace must be assistant, as you say yourself. He accepts 
nothing that does not come from Him. If I had made me 
bare of all worldly goods, and left undone what He requires 
most (I mean, to do all in and by His Son), I shall be in no 
better condition than this present. Let me feel Him first 
governing in my heart, then do what He requires of me; 
but Iam not able to teach others, being not taught of God 
myself. 

“Remember my love to George Fox, Benjamin Furly, 
George Keith, and dear Gertrude. If you write no worse 
than your postscript, I can make a shift to read it. Do not 
think I go from what I spoke to you the last evening. I 
only stay to do it in a way that is answerable before God 
and man. 

“T can say no more now, but recommend to your pray- 
ers Your true Friend, 

“ ELIZABETH. 

“Pp. S.—I almost forgot to tell you that my sister writes 
me word she had been glad you had taken your journey by 
Osnaburg to return to Amsterdam. There is also a Drossard, 
of Limburg near this place (to whom I gave an exemplar 
of Robert Barclay’s Apology), very desirous to speak with 
some of the Friends.” 


The sister thus mentioned is Sophia, the young- 
est daughter of the Queen of Bohemia, and grand- 
daughter of James I., through whom the succession 
passed to George I. and the present Queen. 

The post of Abbess of Herwerden conferred on 
Elizabeth a certain political dignity, and she became 
nominally a member of the German Empire. She 
was authorized to send a deputy to the diet, and re- 
quired to furnish one horseman and six foot soldiers 
to the Imperial forces. She presided in a court of 
justice, and exercised authority over some seven 
thousand persons in the Imperial town of Herwerden 
and villages adjacent. A picture of the daily life of 
this unique Princess is to be found in Penn’s appendix 
to “ No Cross, no Crown,” where he gives a number 
of short biographical accounts called “ Serious Dying 
as well as Living Testimonies.” He says: 

“The late Princess Elizabeth of the Rhine of right 
claimeth a memorial in this discourse, her virtue giv- 





ing greater lustre to hername than her quality, which 
yet was of the greatest in the German Empire. She 
chose a single life as freest from care and best suited 
to the study and meditation she was always inclined 
to; and the chiefest diversion she took, next the air, 
was in some such plain and housewifely entertain- 
ment, as knitting, etc. She had a small territory, 
which she governed so well that she showed herself 
fit for a greater. She would constantly, every last day 
of the week, sit in judgment and hear and determine 
causes herself, where her patience, justice, and mercy 
were admirable, frequently remitting her forfeitures 
where the party was poor or otherwise meritorious. 
And which was excellent, though unusual, she would 
temper her religion, and strangely draw concerned 
parties to submission and agreement, exercising not 
so much the rigor of her power, as the power of her 
persuasion. Her meekness and humility appeared to 
me extraordinary. She never considered the quality, 
but the merit of the peopleshe entertained. Did she 
hear of aretired man hid from the world, and seeking 
after the knowledge of a better, she was sure to set 
him down in the catalogue of her charity if he 
wanted it. I have casually seen, I believe, fifty tok- 
ens, sealed and superscribed to the several poor sub- 
jects of her bounty, whose distances would not suffer 
them to know one another, though they knew her, 
whom yet some of them had never seen. Thus, 
though she kept no sumptuous table in her own 
court, she spread the tables of the poor in their soli- 
tary cells, breaking bread to virtuous pilgrims, ac- 
cording to their want and her ability. Abstemious 
in herself, and in apparel void of all vain ornaments. 

“T must needs say her mind had a noble prospect ; 
her eye was to a better and more lasting inheritance 
than can be found below; which made her often to 
despise the greatness of courts, and learning of the 
schools, of which she was an extraordinary judge. 
Being once at Hamburg,a religious person whom she 
went to see for religion’s sake telling her it was too 
great an honor for him that he should have a visit- 
ant of her quality come under his roof that was allied 
to so many great kings and princes of this world, she 
humbly answered, ‘If they were godly as well as 
great, it would be an honor indeed; but if you knew 
what that greatness was as well as I, you would value 
less that honor.’ Being in some agony of spirit after 
a religious meeting we had in her own chamber, she 
said: ‘It is an hard thing to be faithful to what one 
knows. Oh, the way is strait! I am afraid I am not 
weighty enough in my spirit to walkin it.’ After an- 
other meeting, she uttered these words, ‘I have re- 
cords in my library,that the Gospel was first brought 
out of England hither into Germany by the English, 
and now it has come again.’ She once withdrew on 
purpose to give her servants the liberty of discours- 
ing [with] us, that they might the more freely put 
what questions of conscience they desired to be satis- 
tied in, for they were religious ; suffering both them, 
and the poorest of her town to sit by her in her own 
bed-chamber, where we had two meetings. I cannot 
forget her last words when I took my leave of her: 
‘Let me desire you to remember me, though I live at 
this distance, and that you should never see me 
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more. I thank you for this good time; and know 
and be assured, though my condition subjects me to 
divers temptations, yet my soul hath strong desires 
after the best things.’ 

“ She lived her single life till about sixty years of 
age, and then departed at her own house in Herwer- 
den, 11th of Second month, 1680, as much lamented 
as she had lived beloved of her people. To whose 
real worth, I do,with a religious gratitude for her kind 
reception, dedicate this memorial.” 

C.F.S. 

HAVERHILL, Mass., has been celebrating its quarter- 
millennium. It is not every town that has the 
honor of giving birth to a Whittier, or can call upon 
one of its sons to give utterance to its joys of com- 
memoration in such verse as he sent them. The 
poet’s family have been residents of Haverhill since 
1648, and only the convenience of having a Friends’ 
meeting close at hand led him to change his home to 
Amesbury, a few miles nearer the sea. 


HAVERHILL—1640-1890, 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Read Seventh month 4th, at the 250th anniversary of the 
town. } 

O, river, winding to the sea ! 
We call the old days back to thee, 
And on thy pebbly margin hear 
The footsteps of the pioneer. 


Gone steepled town and cultured plain 
The wilderness returns again ; 

The drear, untrodden solitude, 

The gloom and mystery of the wood. 


Once more the bear and panther prowl, 
The wolf repeats his hungry howl, 
And, peering through his leafy screen, 
The Indian’s copper face is seen. 


We see, their rude built huts beside, 
Grave men and women anxious-eyed, 
And wistful youth remembering still, 
Dear homes in England’s Haverhill. 


We summon forth to mortal view 
Dark Passaquo and Saggahew 
Wild chiefs, who owned the mighty sway 


Of wizard Passaconaway. 


Weird memories of the border town, 
By old tradition handed down, 
In chance and change before us pass 


Like pictures in a magic glass 


The terrors of the mid-night raid, 

rhe death-concealing ambuscade, 

The winter march through deserts wild, 
Of captive mother, wife, and child. 


Oh! bleeding hands alone subdued 
The stern and savage solitude, 

And every step the settlers trod 
With crimson stained the virgin sod. 


Slow from the plow the woods withdrew, 
Slowly each year the corn-lands grew ; 
Nor fire, nor frost, nor foe could kill 
The Saxon energy of will. 
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And never in the hamlet’s bound Hold fast your Puritan heritage, 
Was lack of sturdy manhood found, But let the free thought of the age 
And never failed the kindred good Its light and hope and sweetness add 
Of brave and helpful womanhood. To the stern faith the fathers had. 


That hamlet now a city is, Adrift on Time’s relentless tide, 

Its log-built huts are palaces, As waves that follow waves, we glide ; 
The cow-path, which the founders knew, God grant we leave upon the shore 

Is traffie’s brick-walled avenue. Some needed good it lacked before. 


And far and wide it stretches still a ~~ ee aoe : worth, 
Along its southward sloping hill, a ny we the earth, 

And overlooks on either hand Some larger hope, some thought to make 
A rich and many-watered land. The sad world happier for its sake. 


As tenants of uncertain stay, 
So may we live our little day 
That only grateful hearts shall fill 
The homes we leave in Haverhill. 


And gladdening all the landscape, fair 
As Pison was to Eden’s pair, 
Our river to its valley brings 
The blessings of its mountain springs. 


The singer of a farewell rhyme, 
Upon whose outmost verge of time 
The shades of night are falling down, 
I pray God bless the good old town. 


And Nature holds, with narrowing space, 
From mart and crowd, her old-time grace, 
And guards with fondly jealous arms 

The wild growths of outlying farms. 


. For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
a FREDERICK FROEBEL AND HIS METHODS. 
Her autumn leaves by Saltonstall, 

No lavished gold can richer make Tue Divine Father has blessed his earthly children 
Her opulence of hill and lake. with a great variety of means ofexpression. Having 
first given us souls which in common with all other 
Wise was the choice which led our sires living things must grow, he bas then opened to them 
To kindle here their household fires, many channels by which they may push themselves 
And share the large content of all - _ 
Whose lines in pleasant places fall. outward and upward. Asa tree puts forth leaves and 
blossoms, so does the soul push itself outward into 
More dear, as years on years advance, the unexplored and unknown. As a tree growing 
We prize the old inheritance, close by a house-wall cannot develop symmetrically, 
And feel as far and wide we roam, so the soul, if circumstances be not favorable, will 
That all we seek we leave at home. grow eccentrically, and never show to the full the 
Our palms are pines, our oranges beauty and perfection of the original design. F 
Are apples on our orchard trees ; Friedrich Froebel, the inventor of the kinder- 
Our thrushes are our nightingales, garten system of education, was one of those unhappy 
Our larks the blackbirds of our vales. children whose development is much hindered. He 
was puny and weak, silent and neglected, and did a 
er great deal of wondering in his earliest years. His 
is sweeter than our hillside ferns ; brother used to try to amuse him by teaching him a 
eet Seages ayneeens eam wubese little Natural History, more especially Botany, and 
Our autumn woods, our sunset sky ? 7 y: at ° ; a 
Froebel responded gratefully, coming out of himself 
What if the old idyllic ease with keen pleasure to learn of the beautiful things 
Seems lost in keen activities, about him. As he grew older, and came by degrees 
And crowded workshops ill replace to understand better and better the difference be- 
tween his own sad childhood and the full, merry life 
a of some little children, he became possessed with an 
Life’s morning charm can quite despoil ; intense desire to make little ones happy by educating 
And youth and beauty, hand in hand, them or drawing them out equally on all sides so 
Will always find enchanted land. that their true, original symmetry of character might 
be retained and permitted to develop in its own 
A natural, healthful, beautiful way. He felt that they 
And skill and strength have equal gain, were not evil, but were designed by a Being whose 
dnd cach ek each i hener bell, designs and thoughts were ever identical with the 
And simple manhood outweigh gold. : : 
true Beauty. Slowly through many years, and with 
Earth shall be near to Heaven when all unwearied persistence he devised a scheme,—a mode 
That severs man from man shall fall ; of teaching which should make it possible for them 
For, here or there, salvation’s plan to not only read, write, and use numbers, but talk, 
Alone is love of God and man. design, draw, model in clay, sing, gesticulate under 
© deciles: of the Mecsieeek the guidance of natural laws, so that they should do 
The heirs of centuries at your back, all these things easily, naturally, simply, without 
Still reaping where you have not sown, affectation of any sort. So impressed was he with 
A broader field is now your own. the beauty and order of the visible creation that he 


No incense which the Orient burns 


The hearth’s and farm field’s rustic grace ? 


No task is ill where hand and brain 





felt it should be presented to the child-mind in at- 
tractive ways only, that children might always find 
the keen delight in acquiring knowledge which he 
believed their Maker intended. As his hair silvered, 


wherever he was he drew about him a cluster of | 


happy little folks, whom he taught according to this 
method of all-sided development. Gradually he had 
gained converts among other teachers, his system 
took definite shape, was used by other instructors, and 


is to-day widely acknowledged to be the true method | 


of teaching young children. 
Kindergarten children learn faster than others, 
and leave kindergarten with minds wider awake and 


more healthfully hungry than they could from the | 
old-fashioned primary school. They retain longer | 


their sweet, bright, childish ways, modes of thinking 
and judging,—that lovableness which the Great 


Teacher felt when he said: “Except ye become as | 
little children ye cannot enter the kingdom of | 
heaven.” Froebel’s hope was to detain their wan- | 
dering footsteps, prevent them as long as possible | 
from leaving the fold whose protecting bounds it is | 


so necessary they shall find again. Christ-like, he 
has blessed little children far and wide over the 
earth. He has brought out the inward sweetness of 


the poor, little, self-contained, unhappy ones like him- | 


self, and ordered to good results the expression of 
the more frank and open. 


There is no class of society so remarkably favored | 


with wise home-training that it can learn from the | that this satisfying cultivation cannot be carried on 


kindergarten nothing worth learning; but to the 


poor, neglected, ill-used children of large cities, this | 


system of care and education is indeed a god-send. 
It has already accomplished a little world of good. 
In the kindergarten every worthy quality children 
may possess is allowed for, relied upon, and drawn 


out. Each child is taught to consider the comfort, | 


pleasure, rights of the others, and the instinctive 


childish generosity which is so lovely before the | 


world’s hard teaching coldly turns it back upon it- 
self, is invited freely to grow. No harshness is used 
in governing, yet all is well and justly ordered, and 
sweetened with a sincere affection between the kin- 
dergartner and her pupils. To these little street 
Arabs it is like being transported into the influences 
of the wisest mother-care. A young lady who taught 
for a time in the free kindergartens in Philadelphia, 
says that the mothers of the children would come to 
her at times overflowing with expressions of pleasure 
and gratitude for their little ones’ improved manners 
and morals, even when these mothers were not in- 
telligent enough to appreciate the mental advance- 
ment. The beginnings of all good are taught, and 
opportunity for the greatest breadth of individuality 
successfully combined with the completest of systems. 

It would appear easy enough to express clearly 
one’s meaning in some one of the many ways given 
us, without the aid of special training. But in fact 
it is one of the rarest accomplishments even to say 
what one means; and there are delicate shades of 
feeling which refuse to be expressed by words, yet 
form a large portion of the lives of the refined and 
intelligent. Many there are who go through life 
under the heavy burden of being constantly mis- 
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understood, not having the power to make their 
meaning clear. True, they should put aside all 
thoughts of self and live for others ; but if they do 
so they can only give for the world dwarfed and 
stunted lives. To the large class of stiff, shy, silent, 
awkward, self-tormenting children the kindergarten 
method of training is an especial blessing, no less 
than to the very poor. Teaching them as it does to 
live happily with other children, presenting to their 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual natures at 


| every turn fresh interests, keeping them heathfully 


occupied without overtiring them, it has the strong- 
est tendency to correct the brooding, unsocial spirit, 
which is the source of so much pain to its owner and 
his companions. 

The kindergarten has a foothold merely in our 
country ; but a foothold at least it has, and, we trust, 
afirmone. A ray of light, it shines amid the dark- 
ness of false or imperfect modes of education, and 
will, without doubt, prove in future an increasing 
and incalculable benefit to the human race. In the 
kindergarten all are free and equal; no class distinc- 
tions are recognized, and all the most healthful and 
kindly part of human nature is nurtured, along 
with a special training which imparts dexterity to 
the hand, agility and grace to the physique, prompt- 
ness and sureness to every faculty of body, mind, 
and heart. Does not the solution of some of the 
world’s great social questions lie here? It is a pity 


throughout life ; but before seven years of age is the 
most important period of education, as Froebel con- 
cluded after fifty years of close application to the 


| subject. 


A new day, we trust, is dawning for childhood ; 
hence, for manhood and womanhood : a day charac- 
terized by absence of self-seeking and by a fullness 
of that innocent happiness which is found in the 
healthful, equal, disciplined use of all one’s faculties ; 
a happiness which humanity has ever felt at heart to 
be its birthright. A. L. D. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 29. 
EIGHTH MONTH 3, 1890. 
THE PRODIGAL SON. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight.—Luke 15: 18. 


Read Luke 15: 11-24. 
Tue story of the Prodigal Son is a forcible illustra- 
tion of the eagerness with which so many young peo- 
ple enter upon a life of self-indulgence, with no 
thought of where it leads. There are multitudes of 
young men, and many young women, though in a 
different way, perhaps, who squander their money, 
their talents, their time, and their opportunities ; and 
for all they have thus wasted, have only poverty, ill- 
health, and wretchedness as the result of their follies. 
Some, like the young man of our story, “ come to 
themselves,” and remember with great longing the 
happy homes and the tender, loving fathers who 
have watched and waited for the return of these 
prodigals. There is great encouragement in this for 
the wayward and wandering who have lost the sweet 


, innocency of their earlier life, and given themselves 
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to the enjoyment of the sensuous appetites, and poi- 
soned the mind with corrupt or false reading. When 
such are brought to see the wrong they are commit- 
ting against their best life,—how that life must be- 
come a failure if the downward course is persisted 
in—what an unmeasured blessing it is that our 
Heavenly Father is waiting to be gracious, that the 
arms of His love and protection are reaching after 
them with desires to restore and bless. Surely none 
need fail of the rich inheritance of his love who are 
willing to repent and lead a life of purity and truth. 
There are other ways of wandering and losing the 
sense of our Heavenly Father’s care, than in the un- 
restrained indulgence of the passions and emotions 
of our human lives. Men and woman may be pure 
and sinless in their intercourse with the world, and 
yet wander far from the Father’s house. There is a 
knowledge and a spirit of inquiry that leads away 
from God, and is satisfied to live without a sense of 
his Fatherly care and protection. ‘To be without 
God, and without hope in the world, is to be satisfied 
with the husks of the swinish nature, which even the 
poor Prodigal turned from with loathing, choosing 
rather to be a servant in that home of his father, 
than have his liberty at such a cost. Take from us 
the sense of the Divine Fatherhood, and life becomes 
a weary thing. But thanks to His unslumbering 
care, He keeps alive in the souls of men the breath 
of His own life, and whoever fails of a fuller life 
through its gift, must deliberately turn away from its 
influence 

Had two sons. Jesus must have intended in this 
parable to show that there are two conditions of the 
human family: one that submits to the Divine will 
without leaving the first estate into which they are 
born, and the other, representing the wayward and 
unsatisfied who want to know from their own expe- 
rience what it is to leave the pathway of a pure and 
true life, and indulge in the pleasures of the unre- 
strained desire. 

He divided unto them his living. This is sometimes 

done during the father’s life, but it is often a source 
of sorrow and regret, especially when the portion that 
falls to either is improperly used. 
It is often seen that 
the young who inherit fortune waste most of it before 
they learn its value, and are often brought to want 
and beggary. 

I will arise. 


The younger son gathered, etc. 


This is the only way to retrieve a 
wrong,—to arise, and, though the journey be hard 
and long, to pursue it with steadfastness of purpose 
until the wanderer is back in the father’s house. 

The other son. He was not pleased when he saw 
how willingly the father had forgiven the poor Prodi- 
gal. It is hard for those who have never been trans- 
gressors themselves to look with a tender compassion 
upon others whose lives have been wasted by sin 
and evil-doing ; and one of the lessons we need most 
to learn in this graphic picture is to be charitable in 
our judgment of the erring, and consider what it is 
that made us to differ. 


When we have committed a wrong against our 
Heavenly Father, our earthly parents or friends, or 
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against the moral or civil law, the best course to pur- 
sue is to make an open and full confession of our er- 
ror. This requires on our part, first, a conviction of 
wrong, humiliation of spirit, determination to repair 
so far as lies in our power our mistake, and a desire 
to be reconciled to the one so offended against. 
Through all these conditions of mind the Prodigal in 
our lesson passed. He was brought into a very se- 
vere strait before he was willing to return to his 
father. And so in our spiritual life: we must be re- 
duced very low ere we are willing to admit our ex- 
tremity even to ourselves; and having admitted it, 
we must humble ourselves still more to be willing to 
return and acknowledge our error, and be reconciled 
to our Father; but, coming into this condition, we 
will experience that He will meet us while we are 
“yet a great way off.’ And will not our earthly 
friends, when they see how sincere is our repentance, 
hasten to assure us of their forgiveness, and of their 
desire to reinstate us in their respect and affection ? 
There is, after all, something noble in the spirit of 
one who makes confession of wrong. The good has 
not all been smothered ; he has found that the “ way 
of the transgressor is hard,” he confesses his sins, 
forsakes his evil ways, and returns, repents, and 
lives; and the example he has given will have an in- 
fluence for good over those with whom he is asso- 
ciated. Some may consider it beneath their dignity 
to own they have made a mistake. Are they then 
perfect? While we are here, we are so surrounded 





by humanity, and permeated with its frailties, that we 
cannot reach perfection, though we can always 
strive to attain the point nearest it ; and in this jour- 
ney we are liable to see things right to-day, which 
to-morrow, with clearer vision, will appear doubtful, 
and perhaps the next day altogether wrong. Should 
we, then, continue in our first thought, after having 
proved it a delusion, because a change would be an 
admission that we had been mistaken, which we are 
ashamed to acknowledge? Was Paul less of a man 
after he confessed he had been wrong in persecuting 
the Christians? Do not let us be afraid to confess 
our mistakes, and, having confessed, endeavor to 
rectify them. “ With the mouth, confession is made 
unto salvation.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The parable of the present lesson illustrates an- 
other phase of the love and forbearance of the Heav- 
enly Father towards his erring children. In the pre- 
ceding one there is a straying from the fold,—a wan- 
dering into places of danger,—a being lost. The 
lesson before us presents the case of one who makes 
up his mind to ask for his portion of his father’s 
goods and leave the parental roof. He receives that 
which ultimately would be his, and journeys into a 
far country. There is no remonstrance, no effort to 
restrain him ; he is free to go, having chosen for him- 
self. He thinks he is competent to manage his own 
affairs, and means to enjoy himself. What a picture 
is this of multitudes whose only desire in life is to 
be free from parental restraint and have“ a good 
time.” How tenderly have such been prayed for and 
waited for with unutterable longings for their wel- 
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fare and safe return. But it is not alone the freedom 
of the will, the right to choose for himself, that con- 
stitute the special teaching of the parable. We have 
a lesson of deeper significance in the results which 
follow. After all has been wasted upon the gratifi- 
cation of his fleshly appetites and propensities, the 
young man begins to realize the debased condition 
into which his sins have brought him, and a great 
yearning to return to his father and ask forgiveness 
takes possession of him. He feels that to be but a 
hired servant in the home that he left is all that he 
dare to ask,and will be enough to satisfy his longing 
desire, and while he is yet “a great way off,” the 
father sees him and goes forth to meet him. There 
is no word of reproof, no waiting for an explanation. 
It is enough for this loving father to know that he 
who comes in rags and repenting is indeed his wan- 
derer, his erring one. How gladly he takes him to 
his heart, and comforts him, rejoicing that he who 
was as one dead—as one lost, is indeed alive,—is 
found. It is all glad weleome and love that remem- 
bers no more the sorrow in the joy that the beloved 
has returned to the home from which 
fully separated himeelf. 

In the critical, exacting, doubting age in which 
we live it is not always the indulgence of the appe- 
tites that leads away from the Father’s house; the 
poor, weak, erring ones who feel their condition of 
want and poverty, are by the force of that sorrow 
which consumes them, made sensible of what they 
have lost, and a great resolve helps then to turn 
again to the love they have wandered from and find 
the peace and joy for which they have longed. 

There is a condition against which we of to-day 
have to contend, of a far different character. It is not 
found wasting the substance in riotous living, the 
sensuous indulgences offer no temptation, the pro- 
prieties of life are not neglected ; but there is a ques- 
tioning, a doubting of the Divine Fatherhood, a de- 
nial it may be of the very relation which it im- 
plies. Only that which may be seen, and measured, 
and critically examined is acknowledged as worthy 
of belief, of acceptance. The realm of thought is 
bounded by tangible things; there is no “ feeling 
after” a higher condition known only to the inner 
life, but as real and certain when once entered upon 
as is the outward existence. 

In such wanderers there is no longing to go back, 
for to these the joysof the Spirit have never yet been 
unfolded. Seeking for evidence from without, they 
close the windows of the soul to every warming ray 
of the light which “ makes manifest,” until they are 
ready to deny that any such internal evidence of the 
Divine relationship exists. There is hope for the 
soul that is brought to a state of hungering after 
better things; but for him who is satisfied with the 
husks of knowledge, content to grope his way by the 
uncertain light of speculative philosophy, there is 
little to give comfort in the hour of need,and nothing 
to stay the soul upon when the time of its sorest trial 
is at hand,—when tkat which has satisfied the in- 
tellect and the reason fails to bring peace and hope 
in the great change that awaits us all. 


he had will- 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MIRACLES. 


WE are told “ With God all things are possible.” 
Dare any one doubt it? Were not the miracles re- 
corded in the Bible the power of God manifested 
through Jesus his only begotten Son, sent to do 
his work? Was it not mainly throngh the miracles 
that the people of that day believed that Jesus was 
the promised Messiah? Is not the world itself a 
miracle? Did not God create it and all the wonder- 
ful and beautiful things in it? Were not these and 
the creation of man and of woman greater miracles 
than any others recorded in the Bible? Yet can 
any sane mind question the possibility of these crea- 
tions? 

Was it not just as possible for God to cause the 
immaculate conception of Jesus of Nazareth as it was 
to create man in the beginning? How, then, can 
any intelligent being doubt the power of God to cre- 
ate any and all the miracles recorded, by which the 
people were made to know that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Son and sent of God to preach the glad tid- 
ings of the Gospel ; to enlighten the people and bring 
them out of darkness. 

No increased knowledge of nature, nor of science 
can have anything to do with the miracles, which 
God created or gave Jesus of Nazareth power to per- 
form for his own wise purpose. 

It is sorrowful to see that in this enlightened age 
there are some minds so fallen back into darkness 
and doubt, as to compare the power of God in the 
miracles to any science taught by man. 

One might with as much reason doubt his own 
existence, which is as great a miracle as any recorded 
in the Bible, as to doubt those recorded there. 

Bucks county, Pa. A. L. 


I Am more and more persuaded that tbe way of 
all really upward life, of all life that even on earth 
will stand the shadows of sickness and the failing 
light of age and still look worthful, is not in more re- 
fined contriving for our own comfort, nor in more 
elaborate studies for our own culture; but, in grow- 
ing on, through these things moderately cared for— 
mark that—above them, into a life above the thought 
of self; a life of frank and generous loving-kindness, 
of doing all the good we can in the church, the city, 
the nation—ay, and of doing every helping, cheering 
thing we may to every man, woman, and child about 
our path, trying all we can to leave our little corner 
of the world a fresher, kindlier, happier spot for our 
having been in it !— Brooke Herford. 


However dark and profitless, however painful 
and weary existence may have become; however 
any man, like Elijah, may be tempted to cast him- 
self down beneath the juniper tree, and say, “It is 
enough, O Lord!” life is not done and our Christian 
character is not won so long as God has anything 
left for us to suffer or anything left for us to do.—F. 
W. Robertson. 


Write it on your heart that every day is the best 
day in the year.— Emerson. 
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THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


Tue exhortation of Paul to the Church at Ephesus 
is worthy of being treasured up as we treasure our 
most costly jewels. He had been reminding them of 
the need there was to guard against false and corrupt 
speech, against all bitterness and whatever alienates 
and produces hardness of feeling one towards another, 
closing his words of admonition with this loving 
entreaty: “ Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving each other, even as God also in Christ for- 
gave you.” This is the law of kindness ; it admits of 
no jealousies, it nurses no misunderstandings, and 
This law finds its 
best development in a well-ordered family, where 


gives place to no recriminations. 


parents and children meet in the closest human re- 
lations, and the needed household service is per- 


y those wh loyed for tt pose. | 1. ; 
soared faengninpebniienr ocamelinatieadrel Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting at Valley Meeting 


on Eighth month 5th. 


But there must be mutual forbearance and unity 
of effort on the part of all, that in the very earliest de- 
velopment of the child-life there shall be no conflict 
in the discipline; and in the service rendered the 
rights of all shall be respected. 
greatest care is needed, that no requirement be set 
aside or made of littleaccount. Nothing can be more 
damaging 
mony in this particular. 


plastic mind of the little child so unfortunate as to be 
subjected to such conditions. must be a 
mutual understanding, a forbearing of one another in 
love, and the law of kindness made the governing 
principle to bring about the desired end. 


Those who stand in the relation of helpers, the 


There 


family servants, who, in the majority of cases are ig- 
norant and untrained in the duties to be performed, | 


how necessary it is that these shall be directed and 
led into the ways of the family by kindness, yet how 
hard we find it to have that patience and charity to- 
wards such which this law enjoins. To be disap- 
pointed,—_thwarted in some little home effort to 
please, by the carelessness or stupidity of one who 
has come to us as competent for the service,—is more 
sometimes than we can bear; yet nothing will be 
gained, even under such circumstances, by departing 
from the law of kindness; and if there is anything to 
build upon, it is far better patiently and earnestly to 
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It is just here the | 


to family discipline than want of har- | 
Weare constantly remind- | 
ed in the conditions around us of the effect upon the | 





attempt the work of improvement, rather than by 
censure and fault-finding to widen the breach which 
these conditions always produce. 

Love is the great solvent for many of the ills to 
which we are subjected, but it must rise to the fer- 
vor of the Christ-spirit to melt all the conflicting ele- 
ments of domestic life and bring them into harmoni- 
ous relations the one to the other. When this is at- 
tained, the law of kindness becomes the governing 
power, and all unite in the one effort expressed in 
the words of the Apostle, “ Be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving each other, even as God 
also in Christ forgave you.” 


A REMARKABLE collection of Friends’ books, and 
books relating to Friends, is offered at private sale in 
England by the widow and daughter of one recently 
deceased. An advertisement elsewhere gives in- 
formation on the subject, and full details can be ob- 
tained by addressing Charles Thompson. A cata- 
logue of the works has been placed with the INnTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, which may be consulted by 
any one who is interested. We may say with confi- 
dence that such a rich collection seldom comes into 


| the market. 


WE call attention to the notice, elsewhere pub- 


| lished in this issue, of the arrangements made for 


the convenience of Friends who desire to attend 


MARRIAGES. 
MOREY—MOREY.—At the residence of the bride's 
father, Nassau, N. Y., Seventh month 17th, by Friends’ 
ceremony, James 8. Morey of Wyckoff, N. J., and Nettie E, 


| daughter of Gardner Morey. 


DEATHS. 

BABB.—At Kansas City, Seventh month 14th, 1890’ 
Thomas C. Babb, in his 48th year, son of Phebe H. and the 
late John Babb, formerly of Philadelphia, Pa. 

LAMB.—On the twenty-first of Seventh month, 1890 
in the 39th year of his age, John Emerson Lamb, son of 
Esther and the late John E. Lamb, a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

PAUL.—At the residence of his son, D. S. Paul, Phila- 
delphia, Seventh month 18th, 1890, Joel Paul, in his 87th 
year. Interment at Upper Greenwich ground. 

REYNOLDS.—Seventh month 7th, 1890, near Rising 
Sun, Cecil county, Md., Vincent 8S. Reynolds, youngest son 
of W. Preston and Hattie M. Reynolds, aged one year, two 
weeks, and two days. Grandson of James D. and Hulda J. 
Headly. 

ROBBINS.—Near Suan Lake, Turner county, South Da- 
kota, Sixth month 30th, 1890, Joseph A. Robbins, in his 
60th year; a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Salem county, N. J. 

THOMAS.—Seventh month 17th, 1890, at Lower Merion, 
Joseph Thomas, in his 84th year. Interment at Friends’ 


} ground. 


WHITE.—At Merchantville, N. J.,Seventh month 16th, 
1890, Samuel Jennings, youngest son of Abigail W. and the 
late John J. White, of Philadelphia, in his 25th year. 
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FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES IN PARAGUAY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I neArp of an incident a few days ago which may in- 
terest your readers. I was in company with an old 
gentleman who had been a missionary in various 
parts of the world, including South America and Asia. 
Some 30 years ago, being stationed at Buenos Ayres, 
he was induced to ascend the river to Assumption the 
capital of Paraguay. Paraguay was for years under 
the influence of the Jesuit fathers, who excluded all 
other Europeans, and strove with considerable suc- 
cess, historians say, to create a Christian Utopia. 

After their overthrow, Doctor Francia obtained 
the dictatorship and continued their policy of seclu- 
sion. He had not long been dead when the bar of 
exclusion was removed and the young missionary 
visited the country. A lively curiosity was generally 
felt to see the long-hidden land. He found the in- 
habitants of Assumption a mild and gentle race, a cross 
between the Spaniard and the native. They were 
very intelligent and had been so far educated by the 
Jesuits that the Encyclopedia says there were few 
who could not read and write. My missionary friend 
made here the acquaintance of a family who, learning 
he was from Philadelphia, asked if he could tell any- 
thing about the Quakers. He had known many, had 
often been to Cherry street Meeting, and could tell 
them a good deal. They wished to know whether 
Friends were increasing or otherwise, and what pro- 
gress their doctrines were making in the world. My 
friend, being a Presbyterian, could not answer all 
their questions, but told what he knew. He learned 
that in some way they had come across some Friends’ 
book or books,—how in Spanish was not explained,— 
were much impressed, and indeed, avowed their con- 
version to the doctrines; but my friend could only 
give them a Spanish Bible secretly,—for spreading 
heresy was a crime,—and he heard nothing more of 
them after he left the country. 

The lesson which this incident teaches is that 
Friends’ principles are adapted to human nature under 
every modification, and wherever clearly announced 
find entrance into some heart. It is then a misfor- 
tune that they are not more widely proclaimed, and 
that eyen, as John Bright’s biographer says, one may 
attend Friends’ meetings sedulously for a year and 
not hear a single exposition of their special beliefs. 
At least, says the writer, he would hear vague allu- 
sions to their distinctive views and very earnest ex- 
hortations to cherish the tenets of which they are 
presumed to be already fully informed. But how, 
says Paul,very sensibly,Romans x.: 14, “shall people 
believe in him of whom they have not heard, and 
how shall they hear without a preacher ?” 

Christian doctrine may perhaps be taught without 
the historical Christ, but it is certain that his life and 
sayings are by far the best vehicle for conveying his 
doctrines ; and the Spirit does not teach history or 
repeat sayings. J. D. McPuerson, 

Washington, Seventh month 18. 


HEAVEN’s gate is shut to him who comes alone ; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy own! 
—The Two Rabbis. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ON THE SHORES OF LAKE MICHIGAN. 


HIGHLAND Park, IIl., 7th month 18. 

Tuts beautiful day finds us sojourning on the nigh 
shore of Lake Michigan, twenty miles or more north 
of Chicago. The bluffs here are about eighty feet 
high. They are heavily wooded with oak forests 
chiefly. The outlook extends many miles up and 
down the shore. Just north of us one and a half 
miles, is the new Government fort, Sheridan, which 
is being made into a fine place. Substantial brick 
barracks are being built. The pier extends 1,000 feet 
out into the Lake, where excursion steamers land 
with many visitors. Good roads are being made by 
the Government, one leading down the bluffs to the 
landing, and even out to the end of the pier. People 
venture to drive, though it requires horses of nerve 
to go out on such a narrow, unprotected road, espe- 
cially when the waves are high and noisy. A fine 
road is being built out to the Fort all the way from 
Chicago, twenty-five miles, but this is done by prop- 
erty owners and private parties. It will be a charm- 
ing drive along the Lake shore when finished. 

This Fort will prove a comfortable home for the 
army people, and if my wish could be realized they 
would never be called into active service as sol- 
diers. 

A littie further up lies Lake Bluff, the summer re- 
sort under the auspices of the Methodist denomina- 
tion. Here they hold a series of religious meetings, 
a series of Chautauqua meetings, and one of temper- 
ance and prohibition meetings. I usually try to 
spend one day there during the temperance meet- 
This time I happened upon “ Quaker day,” as 
we called it,as Esther Pugh led the meeting, and 
Esther Pritchard conducted the Bible reading. I 
had good unity with the latter’s remarks in regard to 
the necessity for the illumination of the spirit for the 
right understanding of the written word. Also upon 
the subject of moral and spiritual culture in our 
higher institutions of learning. That mental and 
physical culture should not be iess, but the soul’s cul- 
ture should be the supreme consideration. 

A Mrs. Rice, of Boston, read the 37th Psalm and 
her comments upon it seemed to me of unusual spir- 
itual wisdom and perception. Especially upon the 
injunction— 


ings. 


“Fret not thyself because of evil doers,” ‘ 

“ Because of the man who bringeth evil devices to pass.” 

“Fret not thyself, it tendeth only to evil doing.’ 

“ Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for him.” 

“Trust in the Lord and do good.” 
But this, she said, does not imply idleness or inac- 
tion, but faith and hope and service. 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in him, and 
he shall bring it to pass.” 

Yes, I thought, not we, with all our laborious en- 
deavors, though we may not be excused from them. 

After dinner in the hotel, we sat out on the ve- 
randa refreshed by the cool breezes and the country 
quiet, and talked of the outlook of the temperance 
work. 

I believe many feel that the evil will go on, be- 
co ming m ore and more confident and encroaching 
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until it will destroy itself. Already the people are 
beginning to be alarmed at the vast political power 
of the liquor oligarchy. 

It reaches out its relentless grasp and controls 
municipal and national legislation. It may truly be 
said, there is no place where its voice is not heard or 
its touch felt. If a man beset by its temptation de- 
sires to get beyond its clutch, he looks in vain for a 


spot on the globe where it cannot follow him. Surely 


the liquor combines are now in one sense the rulers 
of this country, and it is believed by many that their 
reign will continue “until there is one dead in every 
house.” Another political party will not, cannot, 
save the nation. It may do much to arouse and keep 
alive in the people the sense of danger. It may open 


the eyes of the blind, and thus hasten the day of | 


light. But the nation, I certainly believe, will have 
to go down into death throes before this demon of 
greed will let the oppressed go free. It will be 


another Red Sea disaster to this Pharaoh and his 


host. Let us all consider well our place and work in 


this emancipation, and let us not be too confident in 
our own wisdom ; but commit each individual to the 
“ Light within” his own soul for guidance through 
this wilderness, remembering we have passed from 
the leadership of Moses to that of Immanuel. 

The unparalleled loss of life in this part of the 
country must test the faith and the courage of the 
bravest. The Chicago Journal says: “Forty men 
killed by the explosion on the steamer Tioga, lying 
at her pier, in the Chicago River ; 150 people drowned 
in a gale on Lake Pepin, Minnesota; sixty more 
killed by cyclones in the immediate vicinity the 
same day; a dozen men hurled to death in an ex- 


plosion at King’s Mills, Ohio; 120 deaths by sun- 
stroke in this city during the recent heated term. | 


These make up a partial but appalling list of death’s 
harvest in the West during a few days’ time.” 


To many who have trusted to the protecting care | 


of Providence this experience may seem like a be- 
trayal of trust. But we must learn to take a broader 
view. The forces of nature work according to their 
law, and if human beings are in the way they must 
be injured or perish. Does this look as if the Divine 
Father had no compassion? I think not. If we are 
in our places and disaster comes to us, there is gener- 
ally a rally of helpful friends to our relief, or there 
comes death which releases us from our bodily an- 
guish. Yes, but it is so hard to be wrenched so sud- 
denly from life and friends. 
when death comes, the hold has to be loosened, and it 
is always hard. But to be the only survivor of one’s 
family, as is often the case in these wholesale disas- 
ters, aye, that isa hardship beyond human consola- 
tion. But suppose one should do as Job’s wife coun- 
seled him to do, “Curse God and die,” would that 
make the burden any less? 


My sympathies go out to the stricken ones also the congregation ; 


who are maimed for life, with broken limbs, blinded 
eyes, injured brains, left as forlorn relics of nature’s 
storms or heats ; left to drag out a crippled existence 
and to bear as best they may their helplessness and 
disfigurements. But I firmly believe that Our Father, 
who is a spirit, suffers with us and for us. That we 
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| at East Branch, N. J. 


are objects of his Divine pity, and that “in all our 
afflictions he is afflicted,” and that the “ angel of his 
Presence ” saves us from utter desolation. He per- 
mits the body to be maimed or destroyed, but the 
soul he will receive unto himself if his consolations 
are not rejected. May we all be able to say with the 
poet : 
“ Perfect and secure my trust is, 

In Thy mercy and Thy justice, 

Though I perish as an insect neath Thy awful chariot- 

wheel.” 


BB, A. P. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
SCIPIO QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In your issue of Sixth montb 7th, under heading of 
Quarterly Meetings occurring in Sixth month, I see 
“ Scipio Quarterly Meeting held at De Ruyter, Sixth 
month 28th.” I would say that Scipio Quarterly 
Meeting has not been held at De Ruyter since 1886, 
I am sorry it was so published, as some Friends in- 
tended to attend our quarterly meeting. Some one 
told them it was held at North street, which was cor- 
rect, but the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL and the 
Friends’ Almanac said not so, and as they were not 
certain about the matter, they did not come. 

I will now state the time and place of holding 
Scipio Quarterly meeting: On last Seventh-day, at 
North street, in First and Sixth months; at Scipio, 
Fourth and Ninth months. Select meeting the day 
before, at 2 p. m. 

Circular Meeting is held at Constantia, two weeks 
previous to the first First-day in Ninth month. 

When you publish anything again about Scipio 
Quarterly Meeting please try and get it correct, as it 
has been very misleading to strangers. 

Jane E. IDEN. 

Sherwood, Cayuga county, N. Y., Seventh month 15. 


[We regret, of course, that any errors should oc- 
cur in the announcement of meetings; and may say 
as we scarcely ever have complaints on this head,— 
the above note being a rare exception,—we trust they 
are generally correct. We depend entirely for the 
monthly list of quarterly meetings on Friends’ Alma- 
nac, the conductors of which, (as may been seen by a 
notice elsewhere published in this paper), are very 


| anxious to have timely information of changes.—Ebs. 
True; but no matter | 


[INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


CIRCULAR MEETING AT EAST BRANCH, N. J. 

The 20th of Seventh month, which proved to be 
one of the most delightful days of the season, was 
the appointed time for holding the Circular Meeting 
It was well attended, young 
men and young women composing a large portion of 
their attention and orderly de- 
meanor was unexceptional. The company of Jere- 


| miah Hayhurst, of Lambertville, was very accepta- 


ble; he was favored to explain the fundamental 
principles of Friends, dwelling upon the great im- 
portance of attending to the cultivation of conscience 
or the manifestation of the light within. The hard- 





ships, sufferings,and cruel treatment of early Friends, 

for their religious principles, were referred to, and 
compared with the privileges of to-day. If we al- 
ways would dothe best we knew, the results of life 
would be more creditable to frail humanity. 

Charles Tantum and those who have been associ- 
ated with him, of East Branch, should be congratu- 
lated upon their success in the establishment of a 
First-day School there, and encouraged to continue 
their efforts in the maintenance of it. Thirty-one 
names have been placed on the roll, with promises 
of others. This, in a country district where a Friends’ 
meeting-house had been closed for over twenty years, 
is an evidence of what can be accomplished by pro- 
per effort. The committee, believing that concerned 
Friends would be well repaid by mingling with them, 
are prepared to render all necessary assistance. Their 
company is desired and will be welcomed. Informa- 
tion can be obtained by addressing Charles Tantum, 
Imlaystown, N. J.. Wm. Walton, or W. Maxwell 
Marshall, Trenton, N. J. 


CANADA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 

In Young Friends’ Review for Seventh Month, 
Alberta Webster gives notes of Canada Half- Yearly 
Meeting, held at Pickering, Ontario, on the 24th, 
25th, and 26th of Fifth Month. The meeting of 
ministers and elders was held on the 24th, in the 
afternoon ; the evening was utilized by a temperance 
meeting, with addresses, readings, and recitations. 
On the 25th, First-day, meetings for worships were 
held morning and afternoon. In the morning “the 
house was comfortably filled with Friends and 
friendly people. A number of young people were 
present, all seemingly anxious and with minds ready 
to partake of that bread, ‘ Which cometh down from 
Heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die.’ 
The presence of our valued friend, Isaac Wilson, 
being with us at this time, was very acceptable. He 
arose from the quiet with the words, ‘ Before Abra- 
ham waslI am.’ His discourse throughout claimed 
the close attention of the audience. He closed the 
meeting in a fervent supplication. At three o’clock an 
audience not so large again gathered into the quiet, 
our friend, feeling deeply exercised, broke the silence 
with the words of Jesus, ‘I am the door; by me if 
any man enter in he shall be saved, and shall go in 
and out, and find pasture.’ 

“On First-day evening a parlor meeting was held 
at the home of Joseph Webster,—Friends were cordi- 
ally invited to attend, and many availed themselves 
of the opportunity. The way was open for free ex- 
pression and comparison of views. It was felt to be 
a precious ending of a highly-favored day.” On 
Second-day, 26th, the regular meeting for business 
was held, and the usual routine dispatched. 


Ir faith everywhere resists, and everywhere out- 
lives all the denials, all the doubts, and all the dark- 
ness which oppress mankind, it is that man bears 
within himself an imperishable consciousness of the 
enduring bond which connects him with God and 
God with him.—Guizot. 
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NOTES ON FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 

Our friend Henry R. Russell, of Woodbury, N. J., 
who successfully conducted the Deptford School in 
that town for several years, resigning it in order to 
aid in the work of the Yearly Meeting’s Educational 
Committee, has engaged as Principal of the Friends’ 
School at Millville, Columbia county, Pa., (Fishing 
Creek Half- Year Meeting), forthe coming year. This 
school is doing an excellent work, and we trust will 
continue to be well patronized. Edith Cutler, who 
has been in charge of it, goes to Friends’ school at 
West Chester, to teach special branches. 

—We have received the fourteenth annual cata- 
logue of Friends’ Academy on Long Island, founded 
by Gideon Frost. The list of students for the past 
year numbers 83, of whom 54 were in the Academic 
department and 29 in the Primary. For the coming 
year Franklin P. Wilson will continue as Principal, 
with James C. Stringham and wife as superintendent 
and matron. Abby Mary Hall, a graduate of this 
year’s class at Swarthmore College, will teach Lan- 
This school is located near Friends’ meet- 
ing-house at Matinecock, about half a mile from Lo- 
cust Valley station, thirty miles east of New York. 

—The Friends at Darby, (Pa.), are making a con- 
siderable addition to their school building, working in 
connection with the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, 
who will have their Training School for Teachers 
there. The school will be in charge of Annie Caley 
Dorland, as Principal, with several assistants. Mathe- 
matics will be taught under the supervision of Aaron 
B. Ivins, who will give the school his attention as he 
does those in the city. 


guages, 


The classes will be graded 
upon the system established at 15th and Race streets. 
The Training School will be in charge of Belle H. 
Murphy, assisted by Julia E. Kelley. 

—The first commencement exercises of Friends’ 
School at Abington, (Montgomery county, Pa.), took 
place at the recent close of the,school year, there be- 
ing seven graduates. The continue in 
charge of Arthur H. Tomlinson, as Principal, for the 
coming year, with six assistants. It has been re- 
markably successful, the enlarged buildings being no 
more than adequate, during the past year, to meet 
the applications for admission. There were alto- 
gether 124 pupils in the several departments. 

—The committee in charge of Friends’ Normal 
School, at Rising Sun, Md., who recently advertised 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for a Principal, 
have arranged with Prof. James J. Woodruff, a gradu- 
ate of Bucknell University at Lewisburg, Pa., to take 
that position. 

—The Friends’ School at Media, Pa., will continue 
in charge of Alice W. Jackson, who succeeded Eliza- 
beth E. Hart, when the failure of her health com- 
pelled her to give up teaching. E. E. Hart is still in 
the South,—at Waynesville, N. C.—and is in im- 
proved health, her voice being restored. She pro- 
poses to remain South for another year. 


We often excuse our own want of philanthropy 
by giving the name of fanaticism to the more ardent 
zeal of others.— Longfellow. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS BY THE WAY. 
Nantucket, Mass., 7th mo. 13, 1890. 
I camehere yesterday by steamer, from New Bedford. 
After a sail of about twenty-six miles from that town 
we reached Martha’s Vineyard, and twenty-six miles 
more bring us to this island, which, however, from 
the nearest mainland is only distant about thirty 
miles. Among the passengers to Martha’s Vineyard 
were Louisa P. Blackburn, Bertha Janney, and Han- 
nah T. Yardley, teachers in Friends’ School, Balti- 


more, at the new meeting-house, on Park Avenue, the | 


last named being in charge of the Kindergarten. 
They are going to a Summer School on the “the 
Vineyard,” where, I understand, they wish to study 
for three weeks, methods of teaching. 

x * * 

Another passenger on the boat as far as “the 
Vineyard.” was a young man of dark complexion, of 
whom I asked some one whether he was Japanese or 
Chinese. “ He is a Gay Header,” was the answer, 
that is, one of the remnant of Indians remaining at 
Gay Head on Martha’s Vineyard. The young man 
was of quite a neat appearance, and I entered into 
talk with him. I hear that there are one hundred 
and twenty of the Indians still there, some of nearly 
pure blood. The young man’s name is James; he 
says that he is just in to New Bedford, from a forty- 
six months’ voyage. He was first mate ona whaler, 
The Niger, and hopes yet to command a ship. A 
young woman is with him, lighter than himself; she 
has quite an intelligent countenance. She says that 
they came from New Zealand round Cape Horn in 
118 days,—almost a third of a year. She says that 
her father was a Pennsylvanian, named Allen, and 
her mother a half-breed woman from New Zealand. 
These two of my fellow passengers also left the boat 
at Martha’s Vineyard. 

* * * 

This morning, First-day, I attended the Gurney- 
ite meeting, on Nantucket, the handful of Friends 
on the island being divided into Wilburites and 
Gurneyites. Our Friends had also once a meeting 
here. The Gurneyites have about five members on 
the island, and, except in the summer, meet in the 
house of a woman Friend, a cousin of the late Maria 
Mitchell, of Vassar College. The meeting to-day was 
pretty large. Pliny Fry and his wife, from Iowa, 


spoke, and a Friend named Green, from New Bedford. 
* * * 


Nantucket once owned about one hundred whal- | 


ing vessels, the sailors being many or most of them 
Friends. She now has none, and is reduced to the 
condition of a small watering place. How much 
greater its wealth must then have been may be in- 
ferred from the fact that New Bedford is said to be 
the richest town in the country in proportion to 
population. About seventy-five whalers are now 
owned in New Bedford, which once owned perhaps 
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six hundred. A whaler is worth about fifteen thou- | 


sand dollars, and to fit her out for a four years’ voy- 
age, with thirty men, will cost forty thousand dol- 
lars more. Kerosene is now the great illuminating 
fluid, but whale oil is used in manufacturing leather. 
The great demand in this trade, however, is for 


whalebone, which is not the bones of the whale, 
(which are white), but is a substance found in the 


| mouth of the “right” whale, as one species is called. 


By means of this “ whalebone” he strains his food, 
small jelly fish, from the volume of sea water he has 
taken into his mouth. This whalebone, which once 


| sold at thirty cents a pound, now brings about $4.50, 


I am told. The large whales of the Arctic Ocean 
measuring sometimes over sixty feet in length, will 
furnish each about two thousand pounds of whale- 
bone; smaller ones, caught off the coast of Brazil, or 
about the Cape of Good Hope, about six hundred 
pounds each. It is for this whalebone that vessels 


| now go to the Arctic regions. Owned and fitted out 
| at New Bedford, they sail or steam around Cape Horn 


to San Francisco, and go up north through Behring 
Straits. A voyage takes about twelve months, but 
they refit at San Francisco, and stay away sometimes 
six years before returning to New Bedford. 

The whale, of course, is not a true fish. Fishes are 
cold blooded ; they lay eggs. Whales are warm blood- 
ed, bring forth their young alive, and suckle them. 

At the Captain’s room in the Custom House here, 
I have several times interviewed Captain Grant, to 
whom I was referred for information. He told me 
to-day that one of the largest whales will weigh two 
hundred thousand pounds, or twenty tons. 

~~ * ” 

My mother, Mary Earle, and her ancestors, for 

several generations, were born on this island. Her 


| cousin, Elizabeth A. Hussey, a minister among Wil- 
| burite Friends, kept a boarding-house here. One 


day, when the boat had got in, and she had received 
a number of the passengers to board, one who knew 
how fall her house was before, said: “ Why, Cousin 
Elizabeth, what did thee do with them?” She an- 
swered that she had put some at this place and some 
at another, “and I put twe of them into Coffin’s,”— 
at which there was a laugh, for it sounded like a very 
strange lodging place; but she merely meant that 


| she had found room for them with a friend named 


Coffin. P. E. Grpsons. 


THE LARK. 
I sroop knee-deep within a field of grain, 
And felt a sudden flash of facile wings 
That off the ground rose straight into the blue, 
And looking, saw it was the lark, a wight 
In all my days I had not glimpsed at home, 
And now must find beyond the foam-white seas 
For the first time. This child of ecstasy 
Shook down roulades of song, and clove the air 
Up, up and ever up towards very heaven, 
A speck of buoyant life against the sky, 
And bird-kind’s one embodiment of soul 
In God-aspiring flight. Across my mind 
Rushed Shakespeare’s words and Shelley’s crystal lay, 
Wherein this bird, etherealized, becomes 
More beautiful, and less of mortal mold, 
Until half-dazed I stood, nor hardly knew 
Whether I heard the descant of the lark 
Or those dear singers of the human race 
Make subtle music for my brooding ear. 
—Richard E. Burton, Ph. D., in S. S. Times. 
Dresden, Germany. 








SPEAK THEM NOW. 
Hast thou a word of gracious cheer 
For one whose life is sad ? 
Be not delayed by doubt or fear, 
But haste thy word more glad, 
Speak it now. 


Hast thou a word of loving praise 
To cast on friendship’s shrine ? 
Oh, keep it not for other days, 
This day alone is thine! 
Speak it now. 


Hast thou a thought of tenderness 
For one so very near 
That idle seem the words that bless ? 
The spoken thought is dear, 
Speak it now. 


Hast thou bright words of hope that 
bring 
Rich sunshine to life’s sky ? 
Oh, give such messengers free wing 
While time is gliding by, 
Speak them now. 


Oh, speak the words that guard from ill, 
No matter where or when! 
When head lies low and hands are still, 
They’ll not be needed then. 
Speak them now, 
Speak them now, 


— Eliza M. Hickok, in Christian Register. 


HOLLY HOCKS. 
THE hot days fold spring’s tender petals down, 
But even while we say. “ The blooms are done,” 
Lo! through the tangled gardens cometh one 
Clad, all unconscious, in her quaint old gown. 
Perchance the old-time days we might forget 
If hollyhocks ne’er set themselves ablow 
Ne’er like old dames and squires moved to and fro 
In stately measures of the minuet. 
Now art thou welcome, O thou old-time bloom, 
Thou and thy friend, the fennel at thy side, 
Our hearts like those in olden times are wide, 
And in this new-day summer is there room ; 
So let the old flowers and the new join hands 
In happy gardens through the waiting lands. 

Lucy E. Tilley, in Harper’s Weekly. 


From Young Friends’ Review, Seventh Month. 

WITH OUR ISOLATED FRIENDS: 
We had three meetings in Ellis, Kansas; two on First- 
day in the Congregational Church, and one in the 
Baptists’ place of meeting, on Fifth-day evening. All 
well-attended and satisfactory seasons. I quote from 
notes of our first meeting: “The room was about 
two-thirds full, perhaps a hundred there, and the 
meeting was remarkably quiet and satisfactory. Abel 
Mills, in a few words, spoke of our practice of silent 
waiting in order to prepare for true worship. Ina 
few minutes I was impressed with the Scripture, ‘ By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, that 
ye love one another,’ and in my little way relieved 
my mind. Edward Coale soon after arose with the 
words ‘ What is truth ?’ and occupied most of the time 


(! See INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Sixth Mo. 21, 1890, for 
first of tnese articles.— Eps. ] 
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to good satisfaction. A few more words from Abel, 
and a prayer from me, closed the exercises.” In the 
afternoon we attended their Sabbath School and took 
part. Quoting again concerning our evening meeting, 
both of which were precious opportunities: ‘ Abei 
spoke for some time, then Edward spoke earnestly for 
a few minutes, and I had a little to say to the child- 
ren and young people, and the meeting closed with 
prayer by Edward.” There is an opening here for 
our testimonies, and a hungering which calls for 
work. Had an appointed meeting on Second-day 
evening, Fifth Mo. 12th, at a school-house four miles 
from Ellis. Arrived about dark. We found no one 
there, and the house locked. It was ina lonely place, 
with only an occasional dwelling to be seen in the 
distance. The thought came: “Can any good 
thing come from this?” Soon a few boys arrived. 
We entered and lit a lamp. The neighbors kept 
dropping in, and the fire of Divine love kindled in 
our hearts towards them, and as we spoke of the way 
of Life and Light, and of the blessedness of true living, 
we became baptized into the one spirit, and said in 
our hearts surely it is good to be here. The meeting 
was a profitable one. 

On Fourth-day evening had a religious opportu- 
nity with the family of Daniel and Rose Griest, the 
hospitality of whose home we had shared during our 
stay in Ellis. They are-members of our Society, and 
though they have been deprived of the privilege of 
mingling with Friends much for years, or of attend- 
ing our meetings, yet the love for the Society seemed 
strong, and their desire to help build up a meeting in 
their midst seemed earnest and sincere. Our sympa- 
thies went out to them in their isolated condition, 
and our prayers, that they might realize their desire 
to build up the walls of our Zion in their family and 
in their neighborhood, were not withheld. 

On Fifth-day evening our last meeting in Ellis 
was held in the Baptist church. The people listened 
attentively as the truth, as we understood it, was 
presented freely, without money and without price. 
We have some reason to believe that our presenta- 
tion of the religion of Jesus Christ as being a prac- 
tical religion and a religion of love, not of envy or 
hatred, to our fellowmen and to other religious or- 
ganizations, will have some good results. 

We spent the days in viewing the country, and in 
estimating its possibilities for farming purposes, and 
its desirability asa place of settlement for Friends ; 
the result of which has been published in Sixth 
month’s number of the Review. 

Our time for departure had come. We were to 
take the 8 a. m. train, on Sixth-day, on our return to 
Lincoln, Neb. We ate our last breakfast almost in 
silence, and in tears. The deft hands which twine 
the cords that bind human hearts in near friendship 
had been busily at work during our short stay,—even 
more busily than we had thought until the parting 
came. 

At eight o’clock, accompanied by Daniel, we 
took train for Nebraska. All day long we traversed 
the beautiful prairie, retracing our steps homeward. 
At Beatrice, Neb., Abel and Edward stopped off for 
the night, to rejoin us in Lincoln in time for meet- 
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ing, at eleven next day. Daniel and I reached Lin- 
coln at 9.30 p. m., and were met at station by Russell 
Lownes. Soon found we were in good hands, though 
we had a ride of seven miles before us to his home. 
We made it in an hour, and found comfortable quar- 
ters for the night. Met Edward and Abel at station 
next morning, and attended the meeting in Lincoln. 
They have very pleasant and commodious rooms, 
and the Friends in and around the city generally at- 
tended. To me the meeting was above the average 
in interest. To such meetings as at Lincoln and 
Genoa, the Friends of Nebraska and Kansas are 
looking for inspiration. If they fail to be a bright 
and shining light, how shall the weaker communities 
survive? Whilein their midst I felt the importance 
of their being faithful to their religious duties, and 
was more than usually favored in urging them to an 
earnest dedication of heart in the performance of the 
charge placed in their care. After meeting, took 
dinner at R. Lownes’. Lincoln is a beautiful city of 


50,000 people, worthy of being the capital of a State. | 


The Capitol building itself, though inferior to that of 
Iowa, at Des Moines, is an imposing building in the 
midst of the city. The electric lights in the tower, 
which may be seen each evening for miles around, 
are in themselves a pleasing attraction. 
which is 18 miles from Lincoln, we had two meetings 


At Bennett, | 
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appointed for the next day, which was First-day,— | 


one at No. 60 school-house and the other in the 
Presbyterian place of meeting in the village. So, 
leaving about 4 p. m. Seventh-day, Edward and Abel 
with Samuel Coale, and the writer with Michael 
De Peel, we reached Bennett that evening. Though 
somewhat disappointed at not finding my cousin 
Catherine De Peel at home, she having gone to Iowa 
on a visit, yet I felt quite at home and had a good 
rest the two nights I remained with them. 

Our meetings on First-day were, we felt, profitable 
seasons. The school-house was well filled 
morning, and the people quiet and attentive. Abel 
and Edward were both favored to portray with clear- 
ness the distinctive feature of our religious principles, 
and I felt drawn to address the children and young 
people, so many of whom were seated before us. At 
the afternoon meeting the Presbyterian Church was 
well filled. Both E.and A. had much to offer. A 
United Brethren minister endorsed what was said and 
spoke some minutes in a kindly and Christian spirit, 
and was followed by a stranger in the same friendly 
spirit. It was a Pentecostal season, and I was will- 
ing to publicly acknowledge it as such. Such occa- 
sions go far to pull down sectarian walls. On Second- 
day I started for a few days’ visit with my cousins, 
the Shotwells, at Garrison, while E. and A. remained 
to attend another meeting at No. 60 school-house that 
evening, then to go south to Fairbury, and near the 
Kansas line to visit Friends and attend one or two 
meetings. a 2. Z. 


To HAVE done well, but not as well as possible, 
is better than not to have done well at all; but this 


is the best that can be said of it. We are bound in 
honor to our Lord to do our very best.—The Con- 
gregationalist. 


in the | 


| subscribers. 





| 


| able to 


REMARKS ON THE “ INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL.” 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


| THe conduct of your paper, it seems to me, is of such 


a high character that as numbers come to me I can- 
not but feel that there should be a great increase in 
circulation, and its influence extended. It is more 
and more apparent that the time is at hand when 
the principles of our Society should be more generally 
disseminated. It may be stated, I think, that there 
are a large number of members who are perhaps un- 
intelligibly make known the views of 
Friends. This would seem inexcusable, and hence 
the value of such a paper as is presented by the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. I think there are many 
members who fail to avail themselves of the paper ; 
and a mistake is made in passing papers from one 
hand to another, instead of urging such to subscribe. 
The three numbers in which were published the 
article “‘ A Rational Religion,” are of particular value, 
this one article alone presenting facts that I feel will 
attract the attention of many. The last week’s num- 
ber has an article about Friends, that every one 
should read. 

Of course there is no wrong in passing to those 
we know have no means to procure the paper ; but I 
know of some who can well afford to subscribe them- 
selves, who rely upon getting the paper free from 
This is a matter I have thought much 
of, and hence selfishly hold on to my numbers, and 


| give them only to such as I know cannot get them 


otherwise. If I have any criticism to make, it is 
that to us, here in the Middle and West, there is not 
enough news given of Friends, and perhaps it may 
advantage you to look for more of that information. 
I write all this for private use, believing that just 
praise is right and inspiring to all who are anxious 
to do good for mankind. I hope you are having 
steady increase in subscription, and believe me, I am 
always endeavoring to induce others to become 
regular readers. 7 
Indiana. 


[Though our friend intends his letter for private 
perusal, we print the most of it, as being of interest 
to our readers generally. We feel no doubt, our- 
selves, of the value of a Friends’ paper to our So- 
ciety, and hope the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
measurably meets the important demands made upon 
it. The circulation of the paper shows some nett in- 
crease ; that is to say, we add each year rather more 
than enough new names to fill up the vacancies 
made by death, and other withdrawals. We are al- 
ways glad to have information concerning Friends 
from all parts of the country, and would be willing to 
hear more frequently from those in the Interior and 
Western States.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


Dr. OLIveR WENDELL HoLMes advises young men 
not tosmoke. “It is liable to injure the sight,” he 
says, “ to render the nerves unsteady, toenfeeble the 
will, and to enslave the nature to an imperious habit 
likely to stand in the way of a duty to be performed.” 
—New York Tribune. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A GLIMPSE OF LONDON. 


Lonpon, June 15, 1890. 

Aumost a week since we entered the modern Baby- 
lon! And sucha week! The sight of a London guide- 
book at the end of the time was more discouraging 
than at the beginning, for we had begun to realize 
how much there was to see, and knew that our five 
days of wandering and looking was but a drop in the 
bucket. Fortunately for us, as sight-seers with anti- 
quarian tendencies, we had chosen a hotel within the 
limits of the City proper, and so were quite sur- 
rounded by antiquities. Within two blocks of us 
was old St. Helen’s Church, at the corner the old 
Bishop’s Gate stood, at a stone’s throw was Crosby 
Hall,—intact since the time of Richard III.,—and the 
Tower was not far off. We went, as all good pilgrims 
do, to Westminster Abbey, and found fresh flowers 
on the tombs of Dickens and Browning, and were led 
around through the chain of royal chapels, viewing 
the effigies of King this and Queen that, coming out 
with our English history more vague than ever. We 
spent three solid hours on our feet at the British Mu- 
seum, before our interest flagged sufficiently to al- 
low us to sit down in the refreshment-room and 
“ fire up” for the afternoon’s work. We “did” the 
National gallery, the Doré gallery, the Royal Acad- 
emy, and a fine loan exhibition at the Guild Hall, 
and came away each time so tired that we could 
hardly remember why we marked certain pictures in 
our catalogues. 

We went to a musical service at St. Paul’s, whose 
dome overlooked our hotel, and strolled into various 
other churches. On Sunday, part of our party lis- 
tened to Stopford Brooke. 

We bought mackintoshes and umbrellas where 
the Queen buys hers, and have worn the former ever 
since in the proud consciousness that where we fol- 
low royalty we cannot go wrong. We have lunched 
here and there and everywhere, wherever we happen 
to find ourselves at noon, and have come home at 
night with unfailing appetites. In the intervals of 
visits to special places, we have sat on the top of 
’buses, and viewed from that serene olympus the 
struggling mass of humanity in the nether world. 
We have gathered our skirts together and fled from 
pillar to post as is the habit of foot-passengers who 
wish to cross London streets,—it is like the game of 
“ Pussy wants a corner,” only if Pussy doesn’t get 
her corner in time she may be knocked down and 
run over and then fined in the police court. We have 
stared in at Bond street windows and elbowed 
through Piccadilly crowds; gathered to watch the 
Princess of Wales and other celebrities disappear 
into a gateway ; we have marveled at the good humor 
of the throng in general, and particularly at the or- 
derliness and civility of the street-venders and 
gamins. 

We have seen two sights which tourists, ladies, at 
least, do not often see, simply, I suppose, because 
they do not happen to hear of them. One of these 
is the interior of Crosby Hall, once a throne-room 
banqueting-hall in the time of Richard III.,—now a 
restaurant to which business men of the city go in 
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great numbers, but which would not be agreeable for 
ladies without an escort. It is on Bishopsgate, and 
the facade is very quaint, with an effigy above the 
doorway. The dining-room is the old, arched, ban- 
queting-room, with crests emblazoned on the win- 
dows, and painted effigies in niches here and there. 
At one end of the room a flight of stairs leads to a 
balcony overlooking the main room, in which pri- 
vate parties can be served; and in the restaurant 
proper grilling or broiling is done at a big fire, the 
incense of which must be slowly enveloping the 
poor effigies in suits of mourning. Things are rather 
free and easy at Crosby Hall,—imen eat with their 
hats onand chaff the saucy waitresses, who pay them 
in theirown coin. The back of the building, which 
can be seen from St. Helen’s, just behind it, is quite 
as old-looking as the front. Our other expedition 
was to Petticoat Lane, to see Rag-Fair, on Sunday. 
We went at 1 o’clock, at which hour the confusion 
seems to be greatest and trade briskest. Petticoat 
Lane is not the formal name of any one street, it 
seems, but applies to a collection of short and nar- 
row streets or alleys, reached from Bishopsgate 
through Homeditch. We entered it through a build- 
ing which must originally have been a market-place, 
for the seats and stalls were still there, though in 
tumbled-down condition. Here old clothes of every 
description were for sale, and young and old Jew- 
esses were calling attention to their wares with shrill 
pertinacity. Further on, beyond the building, were 
second-hand boots and shoes, a trader sometimes hay- 
ing only a few pairs to dispose of and carrying them 
about on his arm, sometimes with a full stock, spread- 
ing them all out on the sidewalk. All were bril- 
liantly polished, and doubtless a multitude of defects 
thus covered. One purchaser was laboriously taking 
off the shoes he had on in order to try another pair, 
leaning against the wall during the operation, and 
his case must have been one of many for no one ap- 
peared to notice him or think it singular. Some 
sellers who were out in the streets had laid cloths 
down and piled their stock of coats and trousers on 
these to keep them clean. We came to a stall where 
old suspenders were the sole stock in trade, another 
man had worn-out straps and buckles, one empty 
bottles, and another old leather buckets. There were 
cap-stands, where old women were calling, “ Childs’ 
caps for fourpence, man’s for sixpence, girls’ for a 
tenner!” 

Pinchbeck ornaments, books, and photographs, 
occupied another of the alleys. We were anxious 
to get out into fresh air, but paused to buy a penny 
photograph of John Burns, the noted advocate 
of the recent dock-strike, and one of Henry M. Stan- 
ley. Then we hurried away as fast as we could, con- 
sidering that the walks were wide enough for only 
one person at a time, and that the throng seemed to 
grow denser as we proceeded. We kept our hands 
on our pockets as unostentatiously as possible, but 
were afraid of nothing but pocket-picking. During 
the time we were in the Fair, from half to three- 
quarters of an hour, we heard not a word of profan- 
ity or coarseness. Every one seemed good-natured, 
and to be looking out for the main chance, minding 





his own business and trying with all his might to at- 
tract customers. We had no trouble in getting di- 
rections from several of them, though they all smiled 
at the name of Petticoat Lane. Children in great 
numbers were running about looking on at the bar- 
gains, and taking notes, I suppose, for future use. 

We came back through certain narrow courts into 
which it did not seem possible that the sun could 
ever penetrate. Houses opened off these alleys, the 
floors on a level with the ground, and dirty children 
and babies covered almost every threshold, while 
frowsy women leaned from the windows. There was 
no joyousness, even of a coarse kind, on any face,— 
no such thing, apparently, as animal spirits. We 
could scarcely wonder at it. Sodden with drink and 
deprived of fresh air and sunshine, what was there 
to make them light-hearted ? 

At St. Paul’s, in the afternoon, a poor, wretched- 


looking creature sat behind us, sobbing throughout | 


the music, her gin-laden breath explaining in part the 
cause of her misery. The burden of the city’s evil 


and trouble seemed to be upon us; and it was a re- | 


lief to go out of it all to the green gardens and leafy 
trees of Wimbledon and Balham, as I did on two af- 
ternoons. 

At Wimbledon, I had the pleasure of a visit to a 


curious old manor-house of Jacobean architecture, | 
whose ceilings and chimney-pieces, quite intact, were | 


very fine. To this quiet country-house came Pitt to 
sleep when wearied with city life, and some one has 


having seen Nelson and Lady Hamilton sitting to- 
gether on a sofa in a parlor on the ground floor. 

The next house was pointed out to me as the one 
in which Marryat had written most of his novels. 
On the Common, celebrated in the past for its shoot- 
ing-matches, games of golf and cricket were going on, 
the golf-players in bright-colored uniforms. 

For me, the drawing-power of London would 
never be, Iam sure, in her museums and galleries, 
her churches and parks, but in the comfortable, hos- 
pitable, cordial homes in these delightful suburbs and 
villages. Mary W. PLumMer. 


THE CESSION OF HELIGOLAND. 


One of the most gratifying events of the period is | 
thereof, we individually and collectively join in this token 


the very amicable agreement for a mutual cession of | 


territorial claims,on the part of the German and 


British Governments, just proposed by them to their | 
respective peoples. On her part, Germany is willing | 


to surrender to England the protectorate over Zanzi- 
bar and a vast extent of the East African coast (with 
the consent of the native authorities), whilst England 
resigns to Germany her claims over certain inland 
territories in Africa, and also the little island of 
Heligoland at the mouth of the Elbe. This will af- 
ford great satisfaction to the Germans, for it has been 
an extreme eyesore to them, for a long period, to 
have even so small a piece of rocky islet as Heligo- 
land, close to their own shores, in foreign occupation. 
It would be just as annoying to Scotchmen if Ger- 
many held Bass Rock, or to Englishmen if one of 
the Scilly Islands were held by foreigners. The 
proposed cession, under the circumstances, is doubly 
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wise, for, as Lord Salisbury states, Heligoland would 
constitute a heavy addition to the responsibilities of 
the Empire, in time of war, without contributing to 
its security. 

It is, further, a matter of gratification to the 
friends of Peace that, in arranging for the cession of 
Heligoland to Germany, the British Government 
have stipulated that all the inhabitants of the island 
now living shall, on becoming German subjects, stil! 
preserve their British privilege of freedom from the 
hateful Conscription, and shall not be liable, like the 
great mass of the German nation, to compulsory 
military or naval service. It was very considerate, 
on the part of the British Government, to secure for 
the Heligolanders this great boon. How the other 
Germans will envy them the enjoyment of this pre- 
cious privilege !—The Herald of Peace. 


THE NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSION. 


On the morning of the 17th of this month, ninety-three 
persons started out from Broad street Station with the 
Friends’ Select Excursion en route for Watkins Glen and 
Niagara Falls. Although the morning was oppressively 
warm, all were in excellent spirits and full of bright an- 
ticipations. 

Five days later, the same party were speeding on their 
way homeward through the beautiful valley of the Gene- 
see, after a most enjoyable trip. All were so well pleased 
and enthusiastic over the perfectly planned arrangements 


, : : | made by Ellwood Heacock, and the kind and untiring at- 
remembered and confided his recollections to print, 


tentions to all by the Tourist Agent, that there seemed a 
general desire to show in some way their appreciation. 
And when the following resolution was read by one of the 
members, it was heartily united with and gladly signed by 
all the happy participants of the excursion : 

Whereas, We, whose names are signed to this preamble 


and resolution, being members of the Friends’ Excursion 
to Niagara Falls and Watkins Glen, do hereby unite in the 


| following resolution as an expression of our feelings in rela- 
| tion thereto: 


Resolved, That the heartfelt thanks of this company of 
excursionists are eminently due to Ellwood Heacock and 
his associate, Colin Studd, Tourist Agent of the Pennsylva- 


| nia Railroad Company, for their uniform and untiring at- 


tention and kindness to us all as individual members of 
this excursion, and we believe their efforts in our behalf 
have not only added much to the success of this tour, but 
that we also feel that they have administered greatly to 
our individual comfort and pleasure, and in consideration 


of appreciation and regard ; also that a copy of this be pre- 
sented to them with our signatures affixed thereto in token 
of its adoption. : 


A PERSON born and bred in the atmosphere of a 
liberal faith can hardly appreciate the weird, repellent 
tone which is given to the things of the soul by an 
unnatural religion. In a genuine new birth one comes 
to see that there is no distinction between sacred and 
secular, because the secular is sacred, that prayer 
means not finding God by withdrawing from worldly 
things, but feeling his presence as their real secret, 
that in a word the religious life is not something 
other than our common, every-day life, but only that 
life viewed in its larger and more lasting relations. 
In agenuine new birth one comes to appreciate that 
nothing else is so natural as religion !— Unity. 
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